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{ Naworth Castle.} 


NAWORTH CASTLE. 


Sucn of our readers who love to contemplate the 
things of ‘long ago’ will have heard of the accidental 
destruction by fire of this noble edifice with no few 
pangs of regret, a feeling rendered more poignant by 
the reflection that when these things pass away there 
is no replacing them. Naworth Castle in days of 


yore was one of the strongholds of the English barons 
of the Border, and, until this lamentable accident, one 
of the finest relics of departed times in the north. 


Although it had long ceased to be the continued resi- 
dence of its owner the Earl of Carlisle, it was kept in 
a habitable condition, and during a few weeks in the 
shooting season the junior members of that noble- 
man’s family were glad to exchange the splendour of 
Castle Howard for the inconveniences of Naworth. 
This ancient abode of feudal wang was well 
worthy of the many visits that were paid to it by 
tourists in search of the picturesque. It stood about 
twelve miles from Carlisle, and was within a short dis- 
tance of the line of railway which connects that city 
with Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Perched upon a rocky 
eminence near the river Irthing, its turrets commanded 
an extensive view over a district that once was the 
scene of bloody contests and hurried spoliation. Very 
different is the prospect now-a-days visible from that 
eminence. Cultivated fields, varied at intervals with 
woods and interspersed with smiling hamlets and farms, 


tish border highlands terminate the boundary of the 
view with their blue outline. The castle was erected 
about the year 1335. by one of the Dacres, a family of 
whom we shall have something to say hereafter, and 
rising as it did out of a “ noble cloud of trees” man- 
tled with ivy and crowned with embrasured towers, its 
appearance insiantly excited that respect which the 
venerableness of antiquity invariably commands. It 
was built on the edge of a ravine, with walls of enor- 


afford those offices of protection which its local posi- 
tion required. It was four-sided, but not square, 
enclosing a court-yard, and having its principal front 
on the south, on which side the edifice was upwards of’ 
two hundred feet long. The chief entrance was also 
on this side, leading through a handsome way into 
an outer court, and then by a narrow arched 

under the guard-room into the great The 





View that presented itself upon emerging from the 
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archway was strikingly picturesque. Ivy clambered 
up the walls, doorways surmounted with coats of arms 
elaborately cut in stone with all the pride of heraldry 
condueted into the numerous apartments whose mul- 
lioned windows peeped from amongst the ivy tods 
back into the court: all these objects made up a pic- 
ture which vividly brought you face to face with years 
that slipped by two centuries ago. In a dreamy 
humour you would’ expect to see some fair damsel 
unbarring her casement-window above, or to hear the 
heavy tread of a. booted trooper on the pavement in 
the court below. To pass from the poetry of the past 
to some remains of its stern reality, let us take a few 
steps to the left, and there under the great western 
tower we shall find the dens wherein the Dacres and 
Howards were wont to immure the object of their dis- 
jeasure for the time being, were he Scotch or Eng- 
ish. No light was admitted, and scarcely could the 
air find its way through the long tortuous apertures to 
the interior. A large iron ring fixed to the wall of one 
dungeon showed that upon occasion even free 
in this cavern was too much liberty. Perhaps the 
reader may remember that the famous moss-trooper 
William of Deloraine, who figures in the ‘ Lay ef the 
Last Minstrel,’ was unwillingly a three months’ de- 
nizen within these walls. 
“ And when I lay im dungeon dark 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 

Till ransomed for a thousand 

Dark Musgrave! it. was long of thee.” 
Issuing from these places and crossing the courtyard, 
a flight of steps led up into the baronial hall, seventy 
feet by twenty-four, containing some suits of steel 
armour, and a fireplace planned after the good old 
fashion. The dimensions will scarcely be credited—it 
was seventeen feet from one side to the other! The 
dining-room contained several portraits, but these were 
hung so provokingly high that it was impossible to 
examine them with the attention that portraits of his- 
torical’ personages deserve. This room also contained 
some suits of steel armour and a quantity of storied 
tapestry. Hurrying onward from these reoms on the 
ground floor, let us preceed to the guard-room in the 


of) south front, forming a gallery one hundred and sixteen 


feet in length. This was the museum of Naworth, and 
in it were hung several paintings and such articles as 
are usually termed ‘curiosities "—boar-spears, swords, 
claymores, &c. The servant who conducted the 
stranger through the edifice always pointed out with 
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peculiar pride many memorials of Belted Will Howard 
reserved here—his cradle, saddle, gloves, belt, &c. 
is last was the article of dress from which Lord 
William derived the epithet by which he is usually 
known: it is “the broad and studded belt” of Sir 
Walter's poem. It was evidently of foreign manufac- 
ture, as the metal studs formed upon it a rhyming 
distich in German, which reminded the wearer, if he 
was able to decipher the words, that, powerful as he 
might be, there was one still more powerful. No 
doubt the ignorant common people, ever prone to 
superstition, ascribed supernatural virtues to the bal- 
drick ; the more so as the wearer was a brave soldier, 
and executed with untiring assiduity the duties of his 
office as Lord Warden of the Marches. Amongst the 
portraits in the long gallery was a fine one, by Van- 
dyke, of Charles I., with the shadow of an ominous 
time on his countenance. Portraits of other persons, 
royal and noble, were placed here, most of them poor 
enough as works of art; but one of Raleigh, with a 
complexion naturally dark, seeming to have been ren- 
dered still more dusky by indulgence in smoking 
tobacco (for he affected the weed with the strength of 
a first love), irresistibly caught the attention. 

The apartments occupied by Belted Will were 
reached by a passage which left the guard-room at its 
eastern extremity. The sleeping apartment was the 
first room the visitor was shown into, and a small com- 
fortless place it looked. By pushing aside one of the 
wainscot panels, the entrance to a secret recess was 
exhibited. It was perfectly dark, vaulted with stone, 
and so artfully concealed and strongly guarded that its 
occupant might fearlessly listen to the search of ene- 
mies in his very dormitory. Lord William, we are told 
by Camden, who once paid his lordship a visit here, 
was “a lover of venerable antiquity,” and as hard a 
student of what books existed at that time as his mili- 
tary pursuits permitted. Some relics of his library 
remained up to the breaking out of the fire, but the 
collection of books had been, in his day, much larger. 
Upon examining the catalogue “of my books at Na- 
ward,” drawn up by his lordship’s order, it seemed that 
the greater portion of them consisted of works on con- 
troversial theology and history. It gratified us to notice 
that * Shakspere’s Plays’ and ‘ Purchas’s Pilgrims’ were 
amongst the number, as well as works of Camden, 
Speed, and Raleigh. One book had the autograph of 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. There were several manu- 
scripts also, and with others one written upon six large 
skins of vellum, and placed within a wooden case with 
two folding leaves, measuring two feet by three. It was 
richly illuminated, and the subject was the life of 
Joseph of Arimathea and his twelve disciples. The 
oratory was next the study, and contained some valu- 
able sculptures in white marble, supposed to have been 
brought from the neighbouring priory of Lanereost. 
These rooms, says Sir Walter Scott, “impress us with 
an unpleasing idea of the life of a lord warden of the 
marches. ree or four strong doors separating them 
from the rest of the castle indicate apprehensions of 
treachery from the garrison; and the secret winding 

through which he could privately descend 
into the guard-room, or even into the dungeons, imply 
the necessity of no small degree of secret superintend- 
ence on the part of the governor. As the ancient 
books and furniture have remained undisturbed, the 
venerable appearance of these apartments almost lead 
us to expect the arrival of the warden in person.” 
We believe the poet was in error as to the 
leading to the dungeons from the apartments occupied 
by Belted Will, since none such after diligent search 
could be found. 
The rooms on the south side of the castle, which 
overlooked the court-yard, were used by the Earl of 
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Carlisle and his family, when sesiding, Geen, as sleep- 
ing apartments. One bed was called the lady's fortune, 
in consequence, it is said, of the wife of one of the old 
barons, endowed with an extravagant imagination and 
five hundred pounds, having expended her whole 
pecuniary dowry upon it. 





THE CHEESE-DISTRICTS OF ITALY. 


Tue day may perhaps come when agricultural che- 
mistry will afford the means to one district of pro- 
ducing that which is now the characteristic of another. 
If ever the analysis of soils and of vegetable growth 
shall be placed on a clear and undisputed basis, it is 
reasonable to expect that the causes wil] be explained 
why one spot is fitted for the growth of one particular 
kind of produce, and what combination of circum- 
stances will give similar productive powers to other 
spots. The production of cheese well illustrates the 
diversity in this respect, and the extent of our general 
unacquaintance with the causes of the diversity. Why 
does Cheshire cheese differ in flavour from that of 
Gloucester; and both of them from Chedder; and all 
three of these from Stilton; and these again from 
others that might be pointed out? The mode of 
manufacture is one cause of the difference, and the 
relative mixtures of cream and of milk is another; 
but the flavour which the pasturage gives to the milk 
is probably the most prolific source of diversity, and 
the one concerning which there is yet most to be 
learned. Italy has its cheese-districts as well as Eng- 
land, and a few details respecting them may not be 
uninteresting. ‘ 

In the Milanese district is manufactured a fat cheese 
called Stracchino or Strachina. It is made from a mix- 
ture of cream and unskimmed milk. The iinest qua- 
lity is made at Gorgonzola, about twelve miles to the 
east of Milan, to which place milk in the coagulated 
state is carried from other districts. The cheese is 
sold fresh at about one frane the large pound of 
twenty-eight ounces (about five pence per English 

und). Old cheese of this kind is much esteemed. 

e “quartirolo” strachina, or strachina cheese made 
in the fall of the year, is produced from migrating 
herds called bergamini, which, in the autumn, descend 
into the plains, and establish themselves there fora 
time. In Murray's ‘Handbook for Northern Italy,’ a 
small place called Cascina de’ Pecchi is noticed, ata 
short distance from Milan, as being “a famous cheese- 
district, of less extent than that about Lodi, but never- 
theless of considerable importance to the agriculturist. 
The cheese is called Strachina. This cheese passes 
through several phases; when fresh, it is much in 
taste and look like Stilton. The most delicate kind 
is called Mascarsino; when it is kept, it is called Mas- 
carsone, and then becomes very strong, so strong as to 
give a complete victory over those who unfortunately 
rank cheese amongst their enemies.” 

The Lodi district, alluded to above, is however the 
most famous cheese-district of [taly. The same writer 
whom we have above quoted states—“ The Lodigiano, 
the country about Lodi, is the native seat of the cheese 
usually called Parmesan, but which is almost wholly 
made in this district ; the Parmigiani, however, having 
been the first to export the article, it acquired their 
name. Others, on the contrary, say that a Princess of 
Parma having introduced it at a French table, it re- 
ceived its denomination from her own excellency as well 
as that of the cheese. To carry on the business of @ 
cheese-dairy to advantage, the milk of at least fifty 
cows is needed ; but the land being very much divided 
into small holdings, many of the farmers have not a 
sufficient extent of pasturage. They therefore join 





with their neighbours in a kind of partnership, the 
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milk being brought into a common dairy, where it is 
kept in very large copper vessels, and the produce di- 
vided. The deep yellow colour is given by saffron.” 

It is, however, to Bowring’s Report on the trade 
and productions of Tuscany that we must look for 
fuller details of this district and itssystem. From this 
valuable source we learn that the district which pro- 
duces the Parmesan cheese is about twenty miles wide, 
from Milan to Pavia and Lodi, and double that length, 
from Abbiategrasso to Codogno. The cows set apart 
for this purpose are about eighty thousand in number. 
It is seldom found profitable to rear them in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; they are brought from Swit- 
zerland, from Tyrol, and from Bavaria. They are 
purchased at the age of three or four years, and con- 
tinue to give milk abundantly for about seven years. 
There are ten or twelve thousand imported every year, 
at a price varying from fourteen to twenty pounds 
sterling each. At the end of the seven years, when 
they are no longer serviceable for cheese-making, they 
are sold for three or four pounds a-piece. About 
seventy thousand calves are produced annually in the 
district; and these sell at from twelve to thirty shil- 
lings each, to be consumed as food in the towns. 
About as many pigs are kept as there are cows, since 
the whey will afford the main part of their food; and 
these sell for an average price of about thirty shillings 
each. Taking all these things together, it is found 
that the worn-out cows, the calves, and the pigs, sold 
in each year, produce a sum rather greater than the 
purchase-price of the young cows every year, leaving 
the butter and cheese to represent the agricultural 
value or profit of the system. 

It is estimated that each of the cows in the district 
yields about a hundred and forty pounds of butter an- 
nually on an average. This is sold by the farmers to 
the retailers at about seven pence per pound, and by 
them retailed at a moderate profit. The cheese pro- 
duced from each cow is about two and a half times this 

uantity every six months. There are two qualities of 

the cheese, the one called la sorte maggiore (the May 
lot), and the other Ja sorte quartirola (the winter lot), 
the whole produce being collected twice in the year. 
The average price is about five or six pence per 
pound. 

After two or three years’ seasoning in the warehouses 
of the merchants, who are principally at Codogno in 
the province of Lodi, and Corsico in the province of 
Milan, the weight of the cheese is found to have di- 
minished about five per cent. Of the thirty million 
pounds of cheese produced annually in the district, 
about half is of smaller market-value than the rest, 
arising either from a defect in quality or a defect in 


ape. 

The whole produce of the Parmesan (so-called) dis- 
trict in cheese and butter is valued at about thirty-two 
millions of francs (about a million and a quarter ster- 
ling) per annum. With respect to the district itself, 
there are three kinds of pasture used for the cows: 
viz. the marcito (constantly-flooded meadow land), the 
irrigatorio stabile (merely irrigated ground), and the 
erbatico (rotation meadow-ground). The marcito is 

uite an indigenous cultivation. It consists in dividing 
ground into many small parailelograms, sensibly 
inclined to one side. The water which fills the little 
canals between the parallelograms overflows these 
spots slowly, and by the inclination of the ground falls 
into a lower canal. From this again it is diffused over 
other parallelograms, until at length the whole mea- 
dow is flooded. This kind of pasture maintains a rapid 
and continual vegetation. The irrigatorio stabile is a 
kind of irrigated pasture calling for no particular re- 
mark ; and the erbatico consists of a rotation of meadow 
with rice, grain, flax, Indian corn, and oats. 
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Some years ago, Mr. Arthur Young and Mr. Pryce 
both described the mode of making the Parmesan 
cheese from their own observations. The following 
are the chief points in the method :—At ten o'clock in 
the morning, five and a half ‘brents’ of milk (each 
brent being about twelve gallons) are put into a large 
copper, which is suspended over a slow wood fire. 
After the milk has been stirred for about an hour, 
and has attained a lukewarm state, a little rennet is 
squeezed through a cloth into the milk. The copper, 
suspended by a crane, is then removed from over the 
fire, and left stationary for about an hour, at the end 
of which time it is stirred up. When the whey has 
separated a little from the curd, the cazaro, or dairy- 
man (for cheese-making is not women’s work in Italy), 
examines the state of coagulation, and gives instruc- 
tions to his sotto-cazaro, or assistant, to commence 
working. This working consists in breaking or di- 
viding the curd by means of a stick armed with cross- 
wires. The curd having subsided, and part of the 
whey removed, the copper is again suspended over the 
fire, where it is exposed toa ie strong heat, but 
not so high as to reach the boiling-point. A little 
saffron is added; the contents of the copper are kept 
agitated by a wooden stirrer; and the cazaro from 
time to time examines the whey, by means of his finger 
and thumb, to determine when the right degree of 
solidity and firmness of grain is attained. At the 
proper time, three-fourths of the remaining a are 
poured off, and the copper is cooled sufficiently to 
enable the curd to be taken out on a coarse cloth. 
The cloth is placed in a tub to drain, and is then 
placed within a hoop, with about half a hundred- 
weight laid upon it for an hour. The cloth is next 
taken off, and the whey, now beginning to assume the 
form of cheese, is placed on a shelf in the same hoop. 
At the end of two or three days, it is sprinkled all 
over with salt. The same process is repeated every 
second day for thirty or forty days; two cheeses being 
placed one upon another, in which way they are said 
to receive the salt better. When the salting is com- 
pleted, the cheeses are scraped clean, and are rubbed 
and turned every day while in store. A little linseed- 
oil is applied to the surface, to protect them from 
insects. The cheeses are never sold till they attain the 
age of six months. 

There are other districts in Europe where a sort of 
fame has been acquired for the production of cheese 
possessing some quality or other of a peculiar kind. 
Such, for example, is-that of Gruyére, in Switzerland. 
There is most probably a peculiarity either in the 
pasturage of the district, or in the mode of cheese- 
making, or in both, which gives to Gruyére cheese a 
flavour for which it has become celebrated throughout 
Europe. Forty thousand hundredweights of this 
cheese are made yearly, the greater part of which is 
exported. 





Bridges in the Himalaya Mountains.—Another kind of bridge, 
called Suzum, is formed of twigs very indifferently twisted; there 
are five or six cables for the feet to rest upon, and side ropes about 
four feet above the others to hold by, connected with the lower 
ones by open wicker-work, or ribs, one or two feet apart. The 
side ropes are at a most inconvenient distance from each other, 
and in one place they are so far asunder that a person cannot 
reach both with his extended arms. The ropes, from being con- 
structed of such frail materials, do not bear much stretching, 
and the bridge forms a curve the sixth part of a circle. Fre- 
quent accidents have occurred, and only a month before I 
crossed in August last, two people were lost by one of the side 
ropes giving way. The guides that accompanied me did not tell 
me of this until they saw ten or twelve of my loaded 
on the bridge at once.— Account of Koonawur, by the late Capt. 
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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tar Apuk, Arty, AND Wry.—No. I. 


Wirnour departing from the on which we com- 
menced this series of our rambles—that of following 
the windings of a river—we purpose in the present 
paper to conduct such of our readers as will accom- 
pany us over a somewhat longer course than we have 
yet led them. “Somer is ycomen in,” as the old poet 
sings; and among the many delightful things that come 
with it, none is more delightful than the opportunity it 
affords to some—alas! that it is to so few—of the care- 
worn sons of toil, of a brief respite from their daily 
labour and anxiety. In a large city almost all are 
overwrought—mind and body are alike overstrained, 
and become enervated unless they sometimes seek quiet 
and repose, and, by a oe ere of free Nature’s 
grace, obtain a renewal of health and vigour. All who 
can should make a summer holiday, however short ; 
for not alone is the health improved thereby, know- 
ledge streams in upon the mind, a season is afforded 
for thoughtfulness; we can in seclusion look before 
and after, ponder on our past course and see where we 
have erred, and form plans of manly purpose for the 
future ; while by communing with those of different 
pursuits and interests to our own, some of our pre- 
judices are brushed away, and we learn to look with 
more kindly feelings on all ; and the taste is refined and 
chastened by a return to simple natural enjoyments, 
and an absence for awhile from the feverish excite- 
ment of the city. 

Thus, if we mistake not, it will be found that along 
with the buoyancy of health come an expansion and 
purification of the mind—nay, may we not say—some- 
thing of a renovation of the whole man? Nought like 
a solitary ramble among the mountains for this pur- 
pose. But there are many who can make a short holiday, 
yet to whom a mountain trip is quite impracticable : 

such we are about to point out a route that will 
lead them through a variety of beautiful scenery, and 
that offers at the same time many attractions to the 
man of science and the lover of our national antiquities ; 
while it will yield an abundance of enjoyment to those 
who are prepared, a8 every pedestrian ought to be, to 
draw pleasure from every wholesome source. 

The course we intend to take is to follow the Sussex 
Adur from its source till it falls into the sea; then to 
keep along the sea-shore till we reach the mouth of 
the Arun, up which river we shall proceed to its junc- 
tion, by means of a cutting, with the Wey; and then 
along the Wey till that river unites with the Thames. 





We shall thus twice cross the county of Sussex, and 
once cross Surrey ; and in so doing pass through much 
of the finest scenery in each county. 

The scenery of Sussex has been often praised, and 
sometimes highly, yet many are little aware of its rich- 
ness and variety. The attractions of more distant 
counties have caused it to be unfairly neglected. 
Tourists seldom keep in mind that— 

* To know that which before us lies in daily life 

Is the prime wisdom ;” 

but value scenery as some folks value old china, for its 
being unattainable near home. Scenes that they would 
scarcely look at a second time if within reach by an 
hour’s ride, they fall into raptures over if they need 
two or three days to arrive at. But our business is to 
describe, not to rail; and we must call attention to 
choice spots when we come upon them, without heed- 
ing whether others will admire them or not. 

e Adur has really three or four sources; one is 
about two miles from Slinfold, another about as far 
from Nuthurst in Sussex—and ali the Sussex rivers 
rise in the county—these unite near West Grinstead; 
they are swelled by a brook that rises near West 
Chiltington. But the stream that we take as our guide 
has its source near Slaugham. This we can easily and 
pleasantly reach from the Balcombe station of the 
Brighton Railway. We leave the station on our left, 
and crossing a field, come at once into the lane that 
leads to Slaugham—and a most delightful lane it is: 
If we wanted to give any one a favourable notion of @ 
thoroughly countrified English lane, we could not 
select a better. The proximity of the railway has done 
nothing to destroy its rural character. It is as un- 
polished and unimproved as Sir Uvedale Price or Mr. 
Gilpin could desire; but then, how it abounds with 
wild flowers which they would not have stooped to look 
at! We never sawa lane more full of flowers, or of 
choicer and lovelier kinds, than this lane in this pre- 
sent spring. From it and the neighbouring wood few 
young botanists but would be able to find a new spe- 
cimen or two for their herbarium. Then there are @ 
cottage or two and a farmhouse, just enough to break 
the continuity ef hedge-row pleasantly, and not suf- 
ficient to destroy the quiet. There are some fine trees 
in the hedges too, and peeps between them across the 
Weald, which stretches away on our left, with a huge 
barrier of lofty downs bepend: On a clear bright day, 
with just clouds enough in the sky to chequer with 
their flitting shade the level stretch of scenery, and to 
relieve the uniformity of the distant downs, the tourist 
will hardly wish for a more lovely prospect. 
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The source of our river is in a corner of St. Leonard’s 


Forest ; and we may remark in passing, that the sources 
of the rivers Adur, Arun, and Ouse, which run through 
Sussex, and a feeder of the Surrey Mole, rise within a 
circle of three or four miles diameter. St. Leonard’s 
Forest was in olden times the scene of the doings of a 
mighty serpent. An account of him and his proceed- 
ings was published at the time, under the following 
title: ‘True and Wonderful. A Discourse relating to 
a strange monstrous Serpent or Dragon, lately dis- 
eovered and yet living, to the t annoyance and 
divers slaughters both of Men and Cattle, by his strong 
and violent Poison, in Sussex, two miles from Horsam, 
in 2 Wood called St. Leonard’s Forest, and thirty 
miles from London, this present month of August, 
1614. With the true generation of Serpents.’ This 
“serpent or dragon, as some call it, is reported to be 
some nine feet, or rather more, in length, and shaped 
almost in the form of an axletree of a cart, a quan- 
tity of thickness in the midst, and somewhat smaller 
at both ends. The former part, which he shoots forth 
as a neck, is supposed to be an ell long; with a 
white ring, as it were, of scales about it. The scales 
along his back seem to be blackish, and so much as is 
discovered under his belly appeareth to be red; for I 
speak of no nearer description than a reasonable 
ocular distance. For coming too near it, hath already 
been too dearly paid for, as you shall hear hereafter. 
It is likewise dcovened to have large feet, but 
the eyes may be there deceived; for some suppose 
that serpents have no feet, but glide upon certain 
ribs and scales, which both defend them from the 
error part of their throat unto the lower part of their 
belly, and also cause them to move much the faster. 
For so this doth, and rids way (as we call it) as fast as 
&mancanrun. He is of countenance very proud, and 
at the sight or hearing of men or cattle will raise his 
neck upright, and seem to listen and look about with 

atarrogancy. There are likewise on either side of 
En discovered two great bunches so big as a large 
foot-ball, and (as some think) will in time grow to 
wings; but God, I hope, will (to defend the poor 
— in the neighbourhood) that he shall be destroyed 

fore he grow so fledge. He will cast his venom 
about four rods from him, as by woeful experience it 
was proved on the bodies of a man and woman coming 
that way, who afterwards were found dead, being baa 
soned and much swelled, but not preyed upon.” This 
forbearance of the monster is accounted for by his taste 
leading him to prefer the flesh of rabbits to that of 
Men and women ; and there was in his neighbourhood 
“a coney-warren, which he much frequents.” But 
if his taste was delicate, as much can scarcely be 
said of his person, which used to leave “a track 
or path behind it (as by a small similitude we may 
see in a snail) which is very corrupt and offensive 
to the scent.” There are plenty of vouchers for the 
truth of what is told, and the careful writer informs us 
that the serpent was seen, among others, by “the carrier 
of Horsham, who lyeth at the White Horse in South- 
wark, and who can certify to the truth of all that has 
been here related ; by John Steele, Christopher Holder, 
and a widow woman living at Faygate.” Mr. Dallaway, 
in his ‘ Rape of Bramber,’ suggests that the pamphlet 
was “ probably a satire on some obnoxious proprietor ;” 
but there is nothing in it to countenance such a sup- 
Position, and the editor of the ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ 
in vol. iii. of which it is reprinted, evidently conceived 
it to be written in good faith—if he did not believe the 
story, of which we are not quite certain. He says, 
“This relation breathes such a spirit of sincerity, seems 
80 well attested, and tallies so well with what has been 
advanced on the same head by the best ancient and 
modern historians, that we cannot well doubt of its 
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truth.” We leavé our readers to form their own con- 
clusions, only calling attention to the rigid scrupualosity 
of our chtonicler as evinced in what he says about the 
‘reasonable ocular distance,” his scepticism about the 
“large feet,” and his judicious reference to “ the car- 
rier who lyeth at the White Horse.” 

Slaugham has few attractions, nor is our river here 
of any consequence ; but the Ouse forms a good-sized 
pond by Slaugham mill. From Slaugham we may 
cross directly to Bolney, and in our way we shall meet 
with some extensive views over the downs. The neigh- 
bourhood about Bolney is very beautiful, and there is 
something picturesque in the appearance of the old 
worn-out looking church as it stands on a bit of a hill, 
with the in-and-out village below it. The Adur is here 
@ pretty rivulet; it is said that salmon are sometimes 
taken in it, and trout larger than would be expected 
from its tiny size. Some years back the parish clerk 
of Bolney caught a trout here that weighed twenty- 
two pounds; he sent it to Brighton as a present to 
George IV. Our river now flows by Twineham and 
Shermanbury, at which last there is (or was, a few years 
ago, for we did not think to look after it when in the 
neighbourhood the other day) the gateway of an old 
mansion called Ewhurst. Shermanbury and its vici- 
nity—which may perhaps remind the visitor of ‘ Jur 
Village —abound in pleasant spots, which we might 
well dwell on for awhile, were there not so much before 
us. Soon after it leaves Shermanbury the Adur is 
joined by the streams we spoke of above, which flow 
past West Grinstead, and is made navigable for barges 
as far as Mock bridge. The rambler will do well to 
proceed by the road, or better by the bye-lanes, from 
Shermanbury to Henfield, instead of following the 
river. 

Most leisurely walkers will find this enough for 
their first day's journey, and Henfield is a convenient 
resting-place. The town, if such it can be called, is 
old and respectable ; the neighbourhood pretty enough 
to employ a few hours very pleasantly in surveying it ; 
and the White Hart is an excellent house to put up at 
—good accommodation, good living, and a civil Jand- 
lord. Henfield church is a plain edifice of the per- 
pendicular style of architecture ; it has been somewhat 
Injured by 1nodecn churchwardens, yet 1s by no tfeans 
uninteresting. It has a fine window of the fifteenth 
century; the others are more recent, and nvt hand- 
some. There are a few curious monuments. In the 
chancel there are the effigies in brass of a woman and 
a boy, with some verses on the latter, which show that 
“fine writing” does not belong exclusively to our 
generation. The boy, Meneleb Raynsford, died in 
1627; and the writer tells us— 

“ Great Jove hath lost his Ganymede, I know; 
Which made him seek another here below ; 
And finding none, not one, like unto his,” 


till he saw Master Meneleb, he speedily seized upon 
him ; and he now, instead of 
* A child on earth, is made a saint in Heaven.” 


There have been some queer saints made ere now b 
the Roman pontiff, as everybody who has read Mid- 
dleton knows ; but we doubt if he ever made one so odd 
as Ganymede’s successor. 

Whoever wanders much among the scenery of Old 
England should not fail to regard with some attention 
the domestic architecture of the several counties; we 
mean, especially, the cottage architecture. Like most 
other homely relics, our cottages are fast crumbling 
away. Flimsy, wretched cottages, that seem mainly 
raised to show with how few bricks a house can be 
built, are everywhere taking their places—at least in 
our southern and eastern counties, where bricks are 
used ; and in our northern and western it is little better 
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so far as character is concerned. We do not mean to 
say that the is worse housed than he used to 
be. It is not so, but rather the reverse. And where 
those more substantial tenements to which we have 
called attention are found in the occupation of cot- 
tagers, it should be borne in mind that, in all proba- 
bility, they were originally farm-houses, when farms 
were held in smaller sizes than they now are; or they 
were the houses of persons of a higher grade than the 
cottager, but who now occupy more showy dwellings. 
The cottages formerly were, no doubt, almost univer- 
sally mud or clay huts, such as are still common in 
Hampshire, especially about the New Forest, and are 
not uncommon in some other counties. But the kind 
of cottage of which we speak is numerous in the 
middle parts of Sussex, and there are few places better 
than the neighbourhood of Henfield to seek them in. 
Backed by high lands, or a clump of fine old trees, in 
order to shelter them from the northern and easterly 
winds, their situation is almost always eminently pic- 
turesque, and they are always adapted to their situa- 
tion; while their bold projecting gables, &c. allow a 
fine play of light and shade, and thus heighten the 
general effect. On a humble scaie, they exhibit much 
of that kind of excellence Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
marked in the edifices erected by Vanbrugh (see his 
Thirteenth Discourse). They are built of dark red 
bricks, with very frequently tiles of various sizes and 
fancy shapes as a facing to the gables, as well as a 
covering to the roofs: some of them, but not many, 
are partly built of wood. The chimneys are a feature 
eminently characteristic. In nearly all recent domestic 
buildings of an inexpensive character the chimneys 
are an absolute and unqualified deformity. Yet the 
most cursory view of one of these stacks would show 
how tly that necessary portion of an English house 
may be made to conduce to its general appearance. 
The old houses scattered over these southern counties 
have a considerable similarity of character, and yet 
there is a distinct individuality, so to speak, in those 
of each county. The chimney- shafts of a Sussex 
cottage are larger and more massive, but not quite so 
highly ornamented as in the Kent cottages, though 
more ornamented than those of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire; and they are different from each. We had 
thought of engraving a few to illustrate our remarks; 
but we shall content ourselves with calling the 
rambler’s attention to them, assured that it is these 
small matters, these local details, that give much of 
the proper tone to a pedestrian trip. The rambler will 
do well to notice these cottages: as they stand out 
from their background of deep-green trees, with their 
massive chimneys relieved perhaps by a bright blue 
sky, and with their lively groups of pigs, dogs, and 
children about their doors, they will yield him many a 
rustic picture such as he will scarcely meet with in an 
exhibition-room. As we said, they are passing away ; 
and the cottages now erecting, or lately erected, are 
only four flat brick walls, with strait holes for the 
windows, and for the chimneys a miserable thing 
without an atom of ornament except some staring red 
chimney-pots. True, there is here and there a cottage 
of a more ambitious character starting up, and there 
are some smart park lodges ; but in these finery usurps 
the place of ornament, and seldom does there appear 
to be any attention given to the local character of the 
old houses in the neighbourhood ; but rather a kind of 
pattern-house is erected, such as can be speedily ob- 
tained from some of the pattern-books that are occa- 
sionally put forth for the — of those who find it 
easier and more profitable to adopt the fashion of the 
day, than by thought and observation to produce such 
an adaptation of the old forms about them as may be 
suitable for present wants, and yet seem as if inspired 
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by the genius of the place. We give at the head an 
engraving of one of the old houses at Henfield let out 
as cottages. 





BAGPIPES. 


Tous the music of the Bagpipes is now rarely heard 
in any-other countries than Scotlaud and Ireland, yet, 
as a musical instrument, they have soothed the ears of 
early ages in various and distant climes. Like many 
other things that have — into disuse and forget- 
fulness, they contributed to the pleasures of lord} 
halls before the march of science had added to inven- 
tion or elevated taste. The simplicity of their original 
construction would in itself, if other were wanting, be 
a sufficient evidence of their antiquity, and, indeed, 
a Satisfactory reason why they are not now to be heard 
but among the humbler classes of two countries, in 
one of which they are preserved because of the martial 
recollections they inspire, and in the other because 
found, by a poor but musical people, to be the instru- 
ment most suited to their airs and most available to 
their circumstances. By many the bagpipe is con- 
sidered as essentially Irisk and of Hibernian origin; 
but though Ireland cannot lay claim to its invention, 
she may assume high credit for its improvement, 
having given to the shrill pipes of the Caledonian a 
more complicated form, and consequently a more har- 
monious and modulated tone. The Irish bagpipes are 
not inserted in the mouth; they consist of a chanter 
or flute, and three drones, two short ones and a |} 
one, all of which are filled by a pair of small bellows, 
inflated by a compressive motion of the arms, the 
action of the air upon the reeds which are inserted in 
the chanter and drones producing the music. The 
chanter has eight holes, beginning with the letter p 
in the treble; the short drones sound in unison to the 
fundamental z, and the large drone an octave below 
it. The chord of drones which the Irish gave them is 
supposed to be the chorus of Cambrensis. The bag- 
pipes is the only instrument on which, since the disuse 
of the harp, the native [rish music can be played to 
advantage, for, being constructed on the chromatic 
scale, they are well adapted to a national music com- 
posed entirely on that system. The celebrated Dr. 
Burney, ir a letter to the author of the ‘ Irish Bards,’ 
thus writes of the Irish bagpipes :—“ Of their antiquity 
I have little evidence. The instrument at present in 
use in Ireland is of an improved kind, on which I have 
heard some of the natives play on two drones, which is 
never attempted in Scotland. The tone of the lower 
notes resembles that of a hautboy or clarionet, that of 
the higher the German flute ; and the whole scale of 
one I heard lately was very well in tune, which has 
never been the case with any Scotch bagpipe I ever 
heard.” O’Conor the historian says that one of the 
instruments in use among the Scotch, or ancient Irish, 
was the ‘ adharcaidh, that is, a collection of pipes with 
a bag; and he also informs us that the ‘rinkey,’ or 
field-dance of the Irish, was governed by the ‘ cuisley- 
cinil” a bagpipe of more simple construction. Jn the 
description of the Hall of Temora, now Tara, translated 
from ancient MSS., and published in the 12th No. of 
‘Collect. de Rebus Hib.,’ there is mention of a place 
being allotted for the ‘cuisluinaigh,’ a word signifying 
bagpipers. The native Irish pipers still call their bel- 
lows ‘bollog na cinisti,’ that is, the bellows of the cinistt, 
or veins of the arm, on the inside in the first joint, and 
this joint on the outside being cailed ullan, or uilean, 
the elbow. Vallancey concludes that the wllan and 
cinisti pipes were similar. The wllan are also the same 
as the ‘ woolen’ pipes of Shakspere, mentioned in the 
fourth act of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ The Ollam- 
hain re-Dan, or rhapsodists, who, after the harp of their 
country was hanged upon the willow, assumed t 
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humbler bagpipe to give tune to the melodies of their 
country’s sorrow, have long ceased to exist even in the 
remote parts of Ireland; and the instrument is almost 
unsseuptionshiy degraded tothe hands of the blind 
beggars and the strolling vagabonds. The lower 
classes have abandoned it for the fiddle, and in a few 

ears the note of an instrument that characterised her 
wil] not be heard in Ireland. We know of one or two 
families where the piper is stil] retained ; but it is more 
to keep alive historic associations than from any appre- 
ciation of the actual merits of the music. The improve- 
ment made by the Irish in the construction of the 
bagpipe disqualified it for martial airs ; and the instru- 
ment’s want of compass, even in its improved state, 
renders it unfitted to the advance of the science of 
modern music. In the hands of the seanochaidhe, or 
the oirsidigh, it was, no doubt, well adapted to 

“ Stir the memory of a thousand years,” 
and awaken in the Irish heart 
“ Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
And thrill the deepest notes of woe ;” 


but now it is fast disappearing, and will shortly be 
found only in the collection of the antiquary. But the 
Scotch pipe, which is vastly inferior as an instrument 
of melody, and which Robertson says is “ the voice of 
uproar and misrule,” is daily winning patronage. The 
Queen and some of the English nobility now retain a 
Highland piper, not so much to feast their ears, per- 
haps, “ wi’ the skirl o’ the chanter,” as to please the 
eye with the costume of the musician. 

The pibroch of the Highland pipe, heard in the 
“Jand of mountain and of flood,” has no doubt exciting 
charms for the hardy mountaineers, for its music is 


- described as being that of “ real nature and rude 


passion ;” but its coming under ‘Southron’ patronage 
must not be referred to any falling off of taste in the 
fastidious circles of the south, but rather attributed to 
the animating influence of the pipes on the spirits of 
the Scotch regiments during the late war. Many 
anecdotes are told of the “ power of the pipes” over 
Caledonian valour, at Waterloo and many of the pre- 
ceding fields. Even Lord Byron, in ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
has not omitted to allude to their effect. As these 
must be fresh in the remembrance of most readers, we 
shall content ourselves by mentioning an anecdote of 
amore distant period. It is told, that when the British 
troops were retreating in great disorder at the battle 
of Quebec, in 1760, the general complained to an 
officer of Fraser’s regiment of the bad behaviour of his 
corps. “Sir,” said the officer with much warmth, 
“you did wrong in preventing the 4 ™ to play this 
morning; nothing encourages the Highlanders so 
much in action. Even now they would have been of 
use.” “Let them, then,” exclaimed the general, 
“ blow like the fury, if it will bring back the men!” 
The wage were ordered to strike up, and scarcely 
had they begun when the Highlanders returned and 
formed with alacrity. After the battle of Porto Nuovo, 
Sir Eyre Coote was so sensible of what advantage the 
pipes had been, that he gave 50/. to the Highlanders to 
uy another pair. Pennant, in his ‘Tour in Scotland,’ 
says —“ The loudest and most piercing of all music is 
the genuine Highland pipe, and suited well the war- 
like genius of the people—roused their courage to 
tle—alarmed them while secure, and collected 
them when scattered, and solaced them in their long 
march, and in time of peace kept up the memory of 
the gallantry of their ancestors.” 

There were formerly colleges at Skye and Mull for 
teaching the music of the pipes; and at present the 
Highland Society distribute annual premiums to en- 
courage them. 

The Romans borrowed the pipes from Greece. They 
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were introduced into Britain at the Roman invasion, 
and immediately adopted by the Scotch as an instru- 
ment “suited to their warlike genius ;” and from 
Scotland they were introduced to Ireland, where, as 
we have already said, they were much improved. 

Edward III., Queen. Elizabeth, and James I. of 
Scotland kept pipers among the musicians of their 
household, and James was said to be an excellent per- 
former himself. Chaucer, in speaking of the Miller, 
sa —_ 

“ A bagpipe, well cowde, he blewe and sounde;” 
and again he mentions it under the name of Corna- 
muse, which is the name given it by the Italians — 
“ Cornamuse and shalmes, manye a fleyte and little horne ” 


It is mentioned by St. Jerome in a letter to Dardanus. 
In France, in the fifteenth century, it was in the ‘ Danse 
des Aveugles ; and is among the instruments repre- 
sented in the ‘ Dance of Death’ at Basle, in Switzer- 
land. Montfaucon supposes Virgil to allude to it in 
the ‘ Aeneid ;’ and Boccaccio mentions it in his account 
of the Plague of Florence, a.p. 1348. 





WAKES AND BURIALS.—No. I. 
IRISH WAKES. 


An Englishman associates with the word “wake” 
lively ideas of periodic enjoyment. An Irishman con- 
nects it with ideas of enjoyment, but of casual rather 
than periodic recurrence. Previous to the Reforma- 
tion, the English “wakes” were similar to the “ en- 
coenie,” or feasts held in commemoration of some 
patron or saint. Though specially forbidden about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and though the ob- 
ject of their institution is now generally lost sight of, 
they are notwithstanding continued: more, however, 
for general recreation than the revival of saintly re- 
collections. These feasts, termed “ patrons” in Ireland, 
are still religiously observed. But an Irish “ wake,” 
though sometimes a scene of rude merriment, is ever 
an assembly intended to do honour to the dead. 
The “ lyk-wake” of Wales and Scotland very much re- 
sembled the wakes of Ireland, but Protestantism and 
civilization have cut the features of resemblance away, 
and the Irish “ wake,” unaltered in its observance, is 
regarded as a national characteristic. It was a very 
ancient custom to bring musicians and story-tellers to 
the house of death, to comfort the survivors as well as 
to honour the departed. We find in the ninth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, that when Jesus went to heal the 
ruler’s daughter, he did not arrive until after her de- 
cease, and “ when he came, he found the minstrels and 
the people making a noise.” We learn from Homer, 
that the ancient Grecians had games in honour of their 
dead; but these games were as often after cremation 
as before it. The Egyptians preserved the remains 
of their relatives by embalming them, but it does not 
appear that there was any peculiar observance before 
the process. 

The Athenians, after battle, kept their dead unburied 
for three days, that their respective friends might have 
an opportunity of identifying and carrying them home. 
The Romans did not bury their dead for seven 
days after decease ; but this delay <a 
rather than honorary, and their ch outcry was 
more an alarm than a lamentation. The British 
“ lyche-wakes” and Irish “ wakes” have been and are 
more like that mentioned by St. Matthew, than they 
are to any other recorded in ancient history. It would 
seem that the earlier Christians retained many of the 
social rites of Judaism, and that the Church of Rome, 
seizing upon these, perpetuated them. 

The lyche-wakes began to be discontinued in Eng- 
land shortly after the Reformation. Spalding says 
that “ the reading of Holy Scripture and singing of 








psalms was discharged at lyk-wake by the town-coun- 
cil of Aberdeen, at the suggestion of Cant and his 
fellows ;” yet it seems that they could not altogether 
suppress . Chaucer makes mention of them in 
his ‘ Knight’s Tale'— 
Ne how Arcite is brent to ashen cold, 

Ne how the lyche-wake was y-hold 

All thilke night, ne how the Grekes play 

The wake kepe I not to say.” 


Dryden speaks of the dead-watching under the simple 
term “ wake”— 


“ Putting all the Grecian actors down, 
And winning at a waée their parsley crown ;” 


parsley being what the crown was made of at the 
Grecian aud Roman games in honour of the dead. 
Dryden evidently uses the word “wake” in the same 
sense that it is used in Ireland. Pennant says that in 
his time, when a Scotchman died, the wife, the son, 
daughter, and nearest of kin opened a melancholy ball, 
dancing and greeting—that is, crying violently—while 
a bagpipe or fiddle “ discoursed sweet music.” This was 
continued night after night until the corpse was 
buried. In Pennant’s Welsh Tour there is a descrip- 
tion of a Welsh wake, which resembles Spalding’s ac- 
count of the Scotch wakes in the days of Cant more 
closely than it does Pennant’s own which we have 
given above. “In North Wales,” says Pennant, “ the 
night before a dead body is to be interred, the friends 
and neighbours of deceased resort to the house the 
corpse is in, bringing with them some small present 
of bread, meat, and drink (if the family be poor), but 
more especially candles, whatever the family may be ; 
and this night is called t wyl noss,’ which may mean 
either a night of lamentation or a watching-night. 
Their going to such a house, they say, is to watch the 
corpse. hile they stay together. they are either 
singing psalms, or engaged in religious exercise. 
Whenever anybody comes into a room where a dead 
body lies, the first thing he does is to fall on his knees 
and say the Lord’s prayer.” In England and Scot- 
land the promiscuous assembling of neighbours in the 
house of death has ceased, and none now approach the 
house of mourning but those whose duty or connec- 
tion calls them. 

In Ireland a“ wake” brings together most of the 
parish, old and young; and when the dwelling-house 
is deemed not sufficiently commodious, the “ barn” is 
merase for their reception. Every one is welcome, 
as the numbers at the “wake” and “ berrin” are regarded 
as the criterion of the estimate in which the dead was 
held ; and pipes, tobacco, and refreshments being given 
qrrsiouts and in extravagant profusion, numbers are 
rarely wanting, unless the deceased had been particu- 
larly obnoxious. We have known old beggars in Ire- 
land who laid up a certain sum weekly, as they them- 
selves said, to “bury them,” 

At the moment that the vital spark is passing from 
its tenement, the Irish fall on their knees in awful 
silence, and offer up an earnest prayer: and at such a 
time even the agony of a wife is dumb, or manifests 
itself only in the wringing of her hands or mournful 
oscillation of the head. When the soul is supposed to 
have taken wing, the corpse, while yet warm, is washed 
and ‘laid out:’ the curtains of the bed are exchanged 
for white sheets, which are fantastically hung ; if there 
be a picture of the crucifixion, which few cabins in 
Treland are without, it is pinned over the head of the 
corpse, while a ‘missal’ is frequently inserted under 
the chin, and a plate of salt, with a candle, placed upon 
the breast as emblems of immortality and eternity. 
When all is arranged, the nearest friends of the 
deceased, who had been excluded until now, are ad- 
mitted “ to see how he looks ;” a loud and-terrible burst 
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of sorrow now takes place; and their stricken hearts 
ur forth copious torrents of unavailing woe. The 
vend is invoked by name, and scolded for his unkind- 
ness in leaving; the wild and singularly impressive 
“Och! why did ye—Och! did ye die!” now swells 
into the * Keen,” to which the company lend a melan- 
choly chorus, till the shout of woe crowds upon the 
passing wind, and is borne to the ear of the distant 
traveller in those sweet and solemn cadences that have 
frequently entranced and astonished the hearer. 
merits and exploits of the departed in his life- 
time are now told and dwelt upon with pride and satis- 
faction ; the thoughts of the mourners are ingeniously 
carried by the narrator from the present to the past, 
and some good-hearted fellow, watching the gradual 
recovery of spirits, takes courage to stg out one of the 
dead man’s favourite and funniest songs ; the effect is 
electric; the Irish heart, always in a state of transition, 
is immediately lighted up with the surrounding humour, 
and he who, but an instant before, was most incon- 
solable in his grief, ig now inextinguishable in his 
laughter, What a temperament, and how happy but 
for its extremes! Now univé fun and universal 
smoking prevails: the matronsoccupy the room in 
which the corpse is laid, and talk over their own seve- 
ral reminiscences of the “poor fellow that’s stiff and 
cowld lyin’ there this Blitsid night.” If there bea 
parlour, it is ad by the old men, who smoke 
and drink and talk of bygone times or passing events, 
while the younkers of both’ sexes have the kitchen, and 
are engaged in all sorts of play, “hunt the slippew: 
“hammer, block and bible,” * blind man’s buff,” &c. ; 
nor are they unmindfal of the “bakkey,” and the 
“grog.” The children of the deceased may be seen 
taking part in the amusements, evincing no less jocu- 
larity than the “ nabors.” The «Irish Hudibras’ (1682) 
gives a lively picture of an Irish wake. 
“To their own sports—the masses ended— 
The mournets now are recommended, 
Some sit and chat, some laugh, some weep, 
Some sing cronaas, and some do sleep, 
Some court, some scold, some blow, some puff, 
Some take tobacco, some take snuff, 
Some play the trump, some trot the hay, 
Some at mochan, some noddy play, 
Thus mixing up their grief and sorrow— 
Yesterday buried—killed to-morrow.” 
During the existence of the aboriginal factions, the 
“ wakes” were at times the choice spots for encounter, 
and many a frightful and dishonouring scene has been 
witnessed ; but they are in error who assert that 
almost every “ wake” has terminated in a “row.” The 
free indulgence in spirituous liquors occasionally led 
to fighting and confusion; but these delinquencies at: 
“wakes” were not general, and when they did occur 
were attributable to jealousy or faction. Now 
are never heard of. They sit up at their “ wakes” 
morning admonishes them of work, and the corpse of 
the poorest is “kept,” as they call it, for three mghts, 
each night being as the first. So partial are the 
Irish to “ waking” their dead, that fever or contagious 
disease does not frighten them to a suspension of their 
habits. While the cholera was spreading death and 
desolation, it required all the vigilance of the boards 
of health to prevent the peasantry from “ waking” the 
victims of the pestilence; nor even at that careful 
riod did dread of consequences keep the neighbours: 
ee coming together in the house of death to man 
fest their respect for the departed. The Irish area’ 
people of warm affections and keen sympathies; these,’ 
along with the popular religion, tend to keep up thé* 
habit of “ waking” in Leinster, Connaught, and Mun" 
ster, while a different faith and different order of peo 
ple are causing its discontinuance in Ulster. 
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